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ABSTRACT 

A national sample of - 53 elementary teachers and 34 
secondary school teachers who provide Level III resource room service 
to learning disabled students was asked to complete a survey on 
program planning and implementation practices. Statistical analyses 
of responses, revealed no differences 'of practical value between the 
practices of elementary axtd secondary level teachers; however, -there 
was a great deal of variability within the responses of both groups. 
Results further indicated that aside from. the initial development of 
the individualized education program, objective evaluation 
information generally is not used to make ongoing instructional 
decisions. (Author) - 
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Abstract . . ' 

Much of* the focus in learning disabilities "has centered on 
elementary- age students, and while the demands and characteristics of 
instructional prpgrams at the secondary level have been discussed by 

'those who work with LD adolescents, there is ' no consensus on^the* 
degree to which elementary and secondary programs should differ. In 
this study, "a Rational sample of 53 elementary school teachers and 34 
secondary school teachers who provide Level III resource room service 
to.LD students wa's asked to complete a survey on program planning and 
implementation practices. Statistical analyses of responses revealed 
no differences of practical value.* between the practices of elementary 
anc/ secondary level teachers. However, there was a great deal of 
variability within the responses of both groups, implications- of the 

Jack' of differences between groups and the* presence of variability 
within groups are discussed. - * 



Instructional g.lanriing artd Implementation Practices 
- of Elementary and Secondary Resource^Room Teachers: 
Is TheVe a Difference? ', 

< « 

Learning disabilities ^s a spec*!?! education service area is a 

/ * 

young -fteld/ having 'only come into its own within the last two 
cjgtades.. These yetfrs have been characterized by controversy and 
confusion as educators have struggled with the task of determining how 
best to serve , learning disabled (LD) students. Much of-t;he focus 'in 
learning disabilities has centered on work with elementary age 
students; few programs were available for secondary level LD students 
before the advent of the Education far All Handicapped Children Attt 
(PL 94-142 h It has been PL 94-142, with its requirement of provision 
of services up to age 21 if necessary, that has.proyided the impetus 
for the widespread development of secondary level programs. Perhaps 
due in large part^/to the haste with which many secondary programs were 
put together and theVact that almcfst all work dcyie with LD students 
initially was with elementary school a^e phildr^n, most secondary 
school programs might be viewed as stepchildren of elementary 

programs.? Deshler, Lowrey, and Alley (1979) categorized responses to 

j 

a survey on secondary program service options into five major, areas: 

V ' < * • 

functional, remedial , Jtftorral , work study, and learning strategies. 

» 

Responses to the survey indicated that 45% c^f tlje secondary programs* 
fell into the Basic Skills Remediation category—the category 
described as* the most similar to services used with elementary-age 
students. - * 

The demands and characteristics of secondary level education 



frequently are discussed by those who work with learning Mifabled* 
adolescents (e.g., Deshler, Al>ey, .Warner, Schumaker, & Clark, 1980; 
Lerner, v Evans, & Meyers, 1977; Wiederholt, 1978). Despite the 
•emphasis given by these educators to the n$ed for -programs for 
secondary students, as with elementary programs, there is little 
consensus on the desired 'characteristics of such programs. Various 
approaches have been recommended' for teaching the learning disabled 
adolescent: continuing the basic skills instruction begun in the 
elementary school (Goodman & Mann, 1976), individual assistance with, 
and adaptation of, mainstream curriculum ('Brown, 1978), instruction in 
the use of .learning strategies (Alley & Deshl-er, 1979), or use of 
compensatory approaches (Wiseman & Hartwell, 1980). Despite their 
differences, .there is general agreement amowg these '-leaders in the 
field that elementary programs cannot simply be transferred W 
secondary settings. Yet, direct comparisons' have not been made of the 
educational practices of elementary and secondary teachers of learning 
disabled students. The study ' reported here was* an attempt to 
determine what differences, if an^, "do exi^,! in the practices of 

'A 

elementary and secondary resource roomHeachers. 

Method 

./ • . - , 

Subjects . - ' ' ^ * v 

** * 

Surveys on the planning and implementation of instructional 
programs were sent to a random sample of 373 members of "the Division, 
for Children with t Learning Disabilities ("now named the Council for 
Learning Disabilities), Council for •Exceptional .Children. Completed 
surveys were returned by 128 teachers -of learning disabled students. 



Of these 128 teachers,- 87 (68%) indicated that- they provided Level III 
(part-time, up to 4 hones per day) # service; the survey responses from 
th£se • 87 resource room teachers were . u£ed in the 'current 
investigation/ 

Efght of. the subjects included fn this study were* 1 male: 78 were 
female. ; Th4 majority of the teachers [72%) indicated that they held . 
at Jeastf a piaster's degree in education; the average number of years 
spent as-.a special education teacher was 5.7. There were 53 , , 

. * , j f ( 

elementary school (grades 1-6) teachers and . 34 seGondarty school 
teacnef^s -in this jjroup of 87 subjects. The 53 elefoentary^school .«/ 
teachers represented 71% of the ■ total number of elementar/ school 
teachers responding to the^urvey; the 34. secondary level teachers 1 * 
represented 74% of* kl 1 secondary teaphers*>completing the survey % 
Materials' 

1 -p' 

Data fon this study were obtained from the program planning and 
implementation survey developed by Mirkin 'and Potter (1982). The 
survey consisted, of eight sections:' ^a) sfchool^and' teacher < 
information, (b) student information, (c)' selection of IEP goals and 
objectives, (d) program description,, (e) determinants of the program, 
(f) changes in the origfnal instructional plan, (g) evaluation o'« 
progress, and )h) miscellaneous. A supplementary form to be used in 



response selection accompanied the survey, ' (The survey and 
supplementary form may be found in Appendix A.) 



Procedure * ■ 

Surveys were mailed to 373 randomly selected members of the 

& s 

Courtcil for Exceptional Children's Council for Learning Disabilities 

■ { ' - ■ ' - * 



4 • ' *••--._ 

(CLD)' -in the late spring of the 1980-1981 school year. -Teachers ,were 

ask^d to complete^^^survey with the program of only one of their 

students in mind. Each teacher was provided witfi a randomly selected 

^-numberi between .1 and 15; teachers .with caseloads of approximately 15 
* is s 

students were asked to use this nurityer to determine which student's 

/ • . > 
^ program they would have in mind o as they completed the^ sucvey. 

Teachers' who did not , have approximately 15 -students"* were asked to 

T 

devise an alternate method for r?miiom selection of the student 'whose 

\. . . » . 

' program they would describe. Teachers completed survey items either 

by filling in a blank* (where appropriate, response option^ were 

' . • j ^ 

provided from* "which # they could choose) or by checking responses 

I , ' . • 

representative of their practices with the individual .student. . 

\ s f 

Data Ahalysis 

■r I 

For purposes of Adata analyses, responses jto items in Part C 

< * * f ** . 

(Selection of IEP Go^ls and Objectives), Part E (Determinants of the 
^Program), and Par.t G * (Evaluation of Progress) "of the survpy were 
groupeti into categories after v the surveys were completed -and returned. 
Four categories of .responses were formed for 'Sections C and G, and 
five categories* were formed for Section E« of the survey. 1 Table 1 
'Jists each category with its component items. Several survey* items 
^allowed subjects to 'indicate a first,, second* and third choice or 

asked the subject to indicate whic# of the instructional materials, 

• . - ' • • * 

methods, motivational . strategies, or uses of evaluation information 

listed were relied on most. For these items, only -the first choice%r 

major, use. were considered in this -investigation. TC compare the 

\ 

responses of the elementary and secondary teachers, t tests and chi- 



* 



6quare tests * were run where appropriate. Data nofe meeting the 
assumptions of either fype of statistic were examined in a descriptive 
manner. 



♦ Insert Table 1 about here- 2 

r t> ^ Results 

Results from the survey provided data on (a) teacher and student, 
characteristics, (b) program- description, (c) bases ftpr program* 
.decisions, (d) Nsva.luation practices, and (e) program satisfaction/ * 
attributions for success. Not all respondents completed 311 item^ron. 
the survey; thus; the results reported below are*, based on varying 
numbers of, subjects. 

♦ 

Teacher and Student Characteristics 

Teach er char acteristics . Descriptive information for the two 
groups of teachers is outlined in Table 2. This information includes 
sex of teacher,^ number of years of experience ■ teaching social 
education, highest educational degree obtained, number of students 
provided direct service, and number of students 1 provided indirect^ 
service. There were no significant differences between elementary and 
secondary teachers for any of these descriptors. 



Insert Table 2 about here 



^ Student characteristics . Ttie ^av^i^e age of the elementary level 
students selected from the teachers 1 caseloads^ was 9.5 years (SD = 

10 ' , • s 



1.53, range - 6-12); *the average age of the secondary level students 
was 15.3 years (SD = 1.64, range = 13-18). There' was no significant 
difference between the race distributions of the elementary aid 
.Secondary students. Information was available on the year, the student 
started receiving special education services for 49 elementary 
students and 29 secondary students. While 9 (31%) of these secondary 
students had been recjiving services for two years or less, 40 (82%) 
of the elementary students started receiving special educati :>n 
services .in the two years preceding the date of the survey. This 
difference* was statistically significant Cx 2 (9) .= 33.0, £ < .001]. 
There was no significant difference between groups in the length of 
time since ^he most recent IEP had been written* 
Program Descript ion 

The amount of time students were reported to receive services in 1 " 
various academic areas is shown in Table 3. The differences between 
the groups were not significant. When t tests were run using square^ 
root transformations Of the raVr data to control for variability, there 
still 'were no significant difference* between groups in the amount of 
time instruction was provided in^the various areas. 



Insert Table 3 about here # 



f Teachers were asked to indicate whether instruction provided to 
the student in reading, math, spelling, written language, arid/or other 
areas was in p lace of or supplem entary to classroom instruction. The v 
only area in which there was a significant difference in the nature of 



elementary and -secondary instruction was in written language. 
Secondary level teachers', generally indicated that resource room 
instruction in written language w<is supplementary while elementary 
teachers indicated resource room instruction was in place of 
classsroom instruction 1x^(2) = 5.08, £< .05]. 

The materials, methods, and motivational strategies that subjects 
indicated they relied on most in reading, math, spelling, and "other 

» 9 

subjects" are listed in Tables ; 4, 5, and 6. Because of the numerous 

categories and the relatively few subjects .responding within each 

category, statistical tests were, riot •run on tfrese J data. Informal 

examination * of the data .suggested that there were relatively few 

differences between , the ^elementary, and 'secondary teachers in** the 

methods *nd* motivational strategies used with their students. With 

regard to materials, it. 'appearec that secondary teachers in this 

sample relied more 'heavily on commercial* programs in reading and 

consumables in spelling than did the_eTementary .teachers. Elementary 

teachers 1 responses wer6 more varied than . those of the secondary 

< 

teachers rn the*- types of materials tlfey reportedly relied on for 

*. 

reading,- an'd they indicated more often than the secondary .teachers 
that'they relied on* a classroom £ext to teach spelling. 

* Insert Tables 4-6 about here 
Bases for Program Decisions < 

. 

Subjects were asked to indicate the most influential factors in 
determining long-term goals and short-term objectives for the student 

12 . 



whose, program was being described.' These responses were categorized 
into four areas: tests, observation, consultation, and constraints 
(see * Table 1). Chi-sguare analyses revealed no. significant 
differences between the- elementary amL^secondary teachers in the 
frequency with which they reported that various factors influenced 
either their long-term goals or short-term objectives. Similarly, 
there, were no significant differences in the factors reported to be 
most i nf 1 uent i al in determi n ing the amount of time the student 
receiyed services, or in determining the materials, methods, and 
motivational strategies used with the student. 

Teachers were asked te-4JSj^a four-point scale (1 = very unlikely, 
2 = unlikely, 3 = likely, and 4 = ^ery^ HJceJy) to indicate how likely 
they were to make changes in (a) material s/^i^methods, (c) 
motivational strategies, and (d) time allocation, student-teacher 
ratio, etc.; t tests revealed no differences between the two groups in 
their reported likelihood of making changes in any of these areas. 
Both^ groups indicated that they were somewhat more likely to make 
changes in materials, methods, and motivations, than to make changes 
in time, student-teacher ratio, etc. 
.Evaluation Practic es 

Responses to the portion of the survey on methods of pupil 
evaluation were grouped into five categories: formal tests, informal 
tests, observation of performance, consultation, and other. The 
^general pattern of choices of methods of evaluation was not different 
for elementary and secondary teachers. In the areas of reading and 
math, no single type of evaluation appeared to be preferred over, the 



•\ . ■ 

\j . • 

others by evther the elementary* or . secondary teachers: .In spelling, 
both groups emphas i zed i nf ormaf tests, and i n wr i tten 1 anguage 
observation was listed as the. preferred evaluation method. 

.Uses of evaluation information listed by survey respondents were 
grouped into three categories; 'discuss/consult, teacher actions, and 
•monitor/grades. A chi-square analysis reveled no differences between 
the elementary and secondary teachers in how they used evaluation 
information. The items included in each category and the distribution 
of teacher responses are listed in Table 7. j 
t 

Insert Table 7 about here 



Program Evaluation 

On a scale of one to four (1 .= 1 very dissatisfied, 2 = 
dissatisfied, 3 = satisfied, 4 = very satisfied), subjects were asked 
to indicate their degree of satisfaction with the student's progranj in 

£ J 

terms of .(a) materials available,- (b) amount of instructional time, 
(c) methods being used, (d) ability to monitor progress, and (e) the 
student's ^progress. Overall, teachers reported satisfaction with the 
student's Current program and progress; £ tests showed no differences 
between the levels of satisfaction of elementary and secondary 
teachers. 

The final question of the survey asked subjects to rank ordef six 
items in terms of their perceived importance in the progress achieved 
by the target student by the time of the annual review (see Table 8 
for a list of the items). None of the subjects in either group viewed 



henna m 



10 

the material being ,used ^ theSnain reason for progress; there were no 
siqnificaat differences in the rankings of the other five items by .the 

J • • - ' 

elententary and the secondary teachers. 



Insert Tabl'e 8 about here 



Discussion $ 

The results 0/ this investigation indicate that for this 
■ f • 
par£icalar group-af teacher i there were few differences in the program 

planning and implementation practices of elementary -and secondary 

level teachers. % The overriding characteristics of the responses of 

both the elementary and secondary . teachers was variability, even 

though all were providing Level Til service. While there were only a 

moderate number of teachers involved in this study, as membefc of a 

national professionalofganization, many with advanced degrees, these 

teachers represent a< group .whose responses should reflect current 

trends in the field. * 

Few people, would argue that- adolescents are no different than. 

elementary school age children; in fact, the majority of American 

schools use a different format of education for their mainstream 

secondary studentV than they -use for elementary- students. Any 

argument for Jbr against different educational approaches for 

elementary and secoridany^LO students must balance consideration of the 

student as a person with difficulties in one or more of the basic 

skill areas against consideration of the number of years of school 

remaining for the student. ^ 'if the major purpose of the educational 



u 

system is to provide minimum competency in the basic skill areas of 
reading, math, and spelling, then concentration on the basic skills 
through high school, for those tfho have difficulty .in these areas, is 
appropriate. If, on the other hand, the major purpose of the school 
is to prepare the student for life after he/she leaves school, then by 
the time the student reaches high school, the basic skills approach 
may need to be secondary to an emphasis on vocational training, 
problem solving skills, life skills, and general knowledge content. 
Support for this second approach comes from the epidemiological study 
done by the Institute for Research on ' Learning Disabilities' at the 
University of Kansas (Warner, Alley, .Schuiiiaker, Deshler, & Clark, 
1980). Their study suggests that learning tftsabTed adolescents tend 
to plateau in their achievement level, and that even with continued 
basic skills instruction, they gain little in the way of basic skills 
between eighth and twelfth grades. 

The variability, so evident in all areas of this survey, appears 
to reflect the variations in definitions of LD currently in use, as 
well as the variations in philosophy regarding how best to teach LD 
students. Variability in educational programs is not, in and of 
itself, good or bad. Teachers always have known that the same method 
of teaching is not equally effective for all children. If variability 

• 

reflects instructional methods that have been empirically tested and 
shown to be differentially effective for individual studejit^theri 
variability is desirable. However, if variabi 1 ity reflects confusion 
in the field and arbitrary use of a multitude of non-validated 
interventions procedures, then variability is not desirable. In a 



12 



review of interventions currently in use in special- education, 



the decisions to use particular inte rvent ions on 
students stpild be based oh evidence that the 
intervention is effect i ve. . . .Although we- do not have 
evidence that specific curricula are universally 
- effective, jnany • data support the contention that 
interventions- must be designed £or the individual and* 
monitored frequently t£ ensure their effectiveness. 
Intervention is equivalent to research and is * process 
of hypothesis testing, (p. 164) 

The results of the present survey indicate that aside from the initial 
de\4lopment of " the Individual Education Plan (IEP), objective evaluation 
information generally is not used to make ongoing instructional decisions. 



Pvather, teachers reported that decisions to make changes in the student's 
program were based on subjective information (e.g., "nersonal 
observation"). Many of the evaluation methods reported to be used with 
students were subjective in nature and the^ use of evaluation information 
generally was said to be for consultative) purposes (talk to* student, 
teacheV, parent, etc.) or monitoring (grades, etc.), rather than directly 
to guide teacher actions. . 

Learning disabilities is a young field and programs for secondary LD 
students are a recent • phenomenon. There 'are no known, universally 

i 

applicable, effective approaches for teaching LD. students. Teachers of LD 
students hold different beliefs about what "learning disabi 1 ities". are and 
how best to intervene with LD students (Thurlow & Ysseldyke, 1982). The 
results of the present study indicate tha* there is in fact a wide variety 
of instructional approaches being used with LD students of all ages. Now 
that programs have been established for these students, it is important 
that educators make a concerted effort to determine how to serve these 



Ysseldyke and Algozzine (L982) conclude that:' 



eric 




students most effectively, taking into account* not only specific academic 
/ 

difficulties,, but -ajso the developmental, social, and emotional needs of 



the student., 
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Table 1 

* 

Sources of information, Influential Factors, and Types of Evaluation: Items by Category 



15 



SOURCES OF INFORMATION 



Jests 



V 



Overall scores on ability tests 
Overall scores on^achi evement tests* 
Pattern of scores on ability tests 
Pattern of scores on achievement" tests 
Discrepancies between ability and 

achievement tests • 
Other standardized assessments 
Performance on criterion-Veferejiced 
measures * 

Observation of Performance 

Progress on previous IEP objectives 
Informal assessments done during 
previous Instruction 
* Other informal assessments 
Personal observation of student 

performance , v 

Behavioral observations /I n forma tion 



Consul tation 

Classroom teacher's priorities 
Parental input/priorities 
Input of other team members 

Constraints 

Constrajnts of times, materials, teacher^ 
.--available 
~* 01 strict policies 

A commercial or locally constructed list 
of long-term goals, sfiort-term objectives, 
.and/or instructional suggestions 



INFLUENTIAL FACTORS 



Test Based and Objective Information 

Demonstrated ability on psychological 
tests 

Performance on standardized tests 
Performance on informal measures 
Formal observation 
Medical information (hearing, 
medications, etc.) 

Classroom Information 

Referring teacher's statement of 
original referral problem 

Classroom teacher's comments on 
classroom progress 

Classroom teacher's requests 

fcterial covered by /egular „ 
classroom 



Experiential Factors 

Student characteristics (e.g., attention 
spanrmotivation, social skills, etc.) 

Past experience with student 

Past experience with students with similar 
problems 

College coursework, professional journals, 
workshops, etc. 

Con straints ** 

Materials available 
Your caseload 

Rest of student's schedule 
Other students taught at same time 
Policy of lead teacher/school/district . 
Instructor's guide(s) for text(s) 

Consul tation/Family Information 

Family Information 

Consultation with others* (aside from classroom 

teacher and parents) . 
Parent requests 



TYPES OF EVALUATION 



*fortnal Tests 

St'andardi fed achievement tests 
Standardized diagnostic measures 
District developed c-tests 
Basal text mastery tests 
formal observation 

Informal Tests / 

Criterion .referenced measures 
Direct and frequent measurement 

(precision teachi ng- type) 
Teacher-made tests/oral quizzes 
Oral, silent timings 
* IChejji number of short-term objectives 
maue>ed 
*- 



Observation of Performance 

Scoring workbooks \ 

Scoring worksheets 

Amount of work completed 

Number of correct flashcards 

Listening to oral reading 

Informal observation of student performance 

Consultatio n 

Consultation with classroom teacher 
regarding classroom performance 



T 



"2TT 



Descriptive Information for Elementary and 
Secondary Level Teachers 



T 



Elementary • Secondary 



mean Number of Years .in Special 
M Education 3 1 ■ 5.7 (3.5) 5.8 (3.0) 

. i c • 

i 

*Mean Number of Students Served 5 ' 

Direct Service ' « 19. T (6.5) 21.8(11.3) 

Indirect Service J -'23.2(54.4) 8.1(12.1) 



a Numbers in parentheses are standard deviations. 
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Sex \ • *\ ' 

Male' * , '* 7\5% 12.1% 

«■ • 

* Female • • 92-5% 87.9% 

Highest Degree * - * 

. BA/AB i4 . 6% 33.3% 

MA/MS 7 • 73.5% ,54.5% ' 

EdS/ABD » • 1 .9% ■ 12\2%* x " 



* : • T^ble 3 1 " \ ' * 17 

Percentage? of Students Recetv'i^ Special Education 

Services in Various Academic Areas and Average 

% a * * 

Amount of Time Spent within Each Ar6a % 



f , Elementary Sec ondary 

Academic Are/ % b X 'SD %^ X SD 



Reading i 




— * 

90.0 


39 


7 ' 


21 .5 


80.6 


35.5 • 


21 .1 


Math 




*50 ,9 


34 


4 


17.6 


71 .0' 


38.7 


17.9 


Spell J"ng ' 


*■ . 


' 58.5 


19 


.7 


8.7 


71 .0 


2D. 9 


•16.6 > 


Written Language 


, * 58.5 
^ 30.2 


20 


.3 


12.1 


64.5 


, 25,. 9 


,-23.4 ' 


Other 




35 


.7 


43.6 


; 48.3 


45.9 


49.0- 



a Times^re calculated on t the basis of instruction five days per week. 

Percentages ^e based on the number of elementary (nf53) and secondary 
students (ti=3l) reparted to be^receiyjng instruction in each academic 
area . * 
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Tabl e 4 

Percentages of Teachers Listing Various Types of Materials 
• • * • * 

. as- Most Used Within Academic Areas 



Elementary 



A Secondary 



Materials - Reading 

Classroom Text 
Other Texts 
Commercial Program 
Local Program 
Consumables 
Manipulabl es 
Others v 



(n=29)' 

T3.8 • 
17.2 
24.1 
13.8 
6.9 
1*3*. 8" * 
10,4 



(n=22) 

' 4.5 
13.7 
' 50.0, 
"4'.5 r 
13,7 • 
4,5 
9...1 



Materials - Math 

Classroom Text 
Other Texts 
Commercial Program 
Loca'l Program 
Consumables 
Manipulates • . 
Others 



(n=18) 

33.3 . 
5.6 
5.6 
33.3 
1-6.6 
• 5.6 
0.0 



23.4 
17.7 
17.7 
17.7 
17.7 
0.0 
5.8 



Materials - Spelling 

Classroom '"Text 
Other Texts * 
Commercial Program- 
Local Program 
Consumables 

Manipulabl es ' „ / 
Others 



&=23) 

43.5. 
4.3 
4.3 
26.1 
'8.7 
'4.3 
8.7 



(n=19) 

10.5 
^0.0 
26.3 
' 5.3 
-42.1 
0.0 
15.8 



Materials Other Subjects (rv=8) 

Class-room Text 12.5 

Other Texts 0 • 12.5 

Commercial Program 37.5 

Local Program, . 37.5 

Consumables ' 0.0 

Manipulates 0.0 



(n^6) 

50.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

50.0 
0.0 
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Table 5. 

i -* 

Percentages of Teachers Listing Various Types ofj 
J Methods as Most Used Within Academic Areas v 





* * 


Elementary 


Secondary 


— ^ ; 

Mothnrlc — 


p oa H inn 




(n=J2^ 

* x 


Q 1 1 Ke I/i 1 1 c 
s>UDSnI ( 1 1 5 






50 0 * 


Practice 




20.0 ' 


25.0 


riuua i i uy 






8 3 


Model ing 


** 


8.0 


0.0 


-Barnes 




4.0 


8.3 . 


Other^ 2 " 




4.0 


. 8.3 




• 




✓ 
r 


•Mcunoub 


Math 




(n=14) * 
v u. 1 * 


OUDSKI 1 1 S 








Practice 




15.4 


21 .4 


riooa 1 1 zy 




* 7 7 


n o 


Model ing 




0.0 


21.4 


Games 




7.7 


7.1 


Other 




0.0 


0.0 


neunoos - 


ope inng 


( n-l 7^ 


(n=l 1 ) 


Q i iKr t/ *5 1 1 c 
oUDS KIIIS 




OJ « o 


36 4 


Practice 


• 


35.3 


54.5 


Modal ity 




11.8- 


9.1 


Model ing 




5.9 


0.0 


Games 




11.8 


0.0 . 


Other 




0.0 


0.0 


Methods - 


Other Areas 


(n=9) 


(n=4) 


Subsoil Is 


* 


22.2 


50.0 


Practice 




22.2 


O.O 


Modal ity 




22.2 


0.0. 


Model ing 




. 11.1 


25.0- 


Games 




22.2 


25.0" 


Other 




0.0 , 


0.0 
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Table 6 

Percentages of Teachers Listing Various Types of Motivational 
Strategies as Most Used Within Academic Areas § 



Elementary Secrndary 
j 

Motivation - Reading (ji=37) (n=23) 

Social. 43.3 43.5 

Activity -5.4 8.> 

Concrete ' 2.7 4.4 » 

Indirect 16.2 13.0 

Contracts 13.5 8.7 

Self-Managemen^ 10.8 21.7 

Punishment 8.1 0.0 

Motivation - Math (n_=20) (n=16) 

Social 50.0 50.0 

Activity 5.0 ' 12.5 

Concrete 10.0 * 6.2 

Indirect 10.0 „ 12,5 

Contracts 0.0 , 0.0 

Self-Management 5.0 18.8 _ 

• Punishment 20.0 ■ 0.0 

I 

Motivation - Spelling (n_=16) 1 (n=ll) 

Social • 62.5 63.6 

Activity 6.2 9.1 

Concrete • 0.0 18.2 

Indirect 25.0 9.1 

Contracts 0.0 0.0 

Self-Mana.gement 6.2 0.0 

Punishment 0.0 " 0.0 



• Motivation - Other (n=6) (n=9) 

Social 50.0 33.4 • 

Activity . .0.0 22.2 

Concrete 0.0 11.1 

Indirect • 50.0 y lkl 

Contracts 0,0 11.1 

Self-Management 0.0 11.1 

Punishment • . 



j ' ' Table 7 * •' * . 

Percentages of Elementary and Secondary Teachers Lifting Ma j6r' Use 
of Evaluation Information Within Categories * * 



} 



Elementary ' Secondary 



Discuss/Consult » • 46.3% 45.0% 

Discuss progress with student 

•Discuss progress with parent ; 

Discuss progress with teacher 

Consult with lead teacher, 
1>*incipal, special ed director 

Review progress with team 

Send notes home 

Teacher Actions 37.5% 20.0% 

■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ — # 

Change instructional plan N 
Decide to review/reteach 
Modify goals and objectives 

Monitor/Grades ' 15.7^ 35.0% 

Monitor progress 
Assign grades 

Totel number responding (32) (20) 



ERLC 
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Table 8 

Reasons Cited'by Teachers for Student Progress 



Instructional approach used 
Material used 

Additional instruction time spent in target areas 
Lower student teacher ratio 
Increased student motivation 

Ability to. monitor student progress closely a s nd to 
make changes when needed 



\ 



\ 

\ 

\ 



APPENDIX A 



Copy of Survey and Supplementary Form 



Ou 
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PROGRAM PLANNING AND IMPLEMENTATION SURVEY 

1 PART A 1 SQIOOL £ND,. TEACHER INFORMATION 

Type of School;* -Rural Suburban Urban 

Elementary Middle/ Jr. High Secondary/Senior High 

Teacher Information: Female Male * 

How many* years have you taught Special Education students? 

Please identify |he highest^ degree you hold 

Approximately how many children .do you "serve eacfi day? # 
Number served: Direct service Indirect service 



For the l'ejnainder'of the sia*vey> respond to itefns tcitile keeping in mind the 
program of tJie student selected according to the at tanked directions. 



PART B J STUDENT INFORMATION % p 

1. For this particular student: Age Grade Race 

2- Month- and year Special Education service began]] 



3. Month and year you started^working with this student_ 



4. Date the current Individual Educational Plan (IEP) was written_ 

5. Date of the last IEP periodic review ^ ^_ 

6. Uhat ievel of service do you provide this student? Circle one. 
Level: ^ 



I - Monitoring r * IV - Direct service - more than 4 hours/day 

Ii - Consultation • V - All day, self-contained 

III - Direct service - up to 4 hours/day VI - Special School/Residential 

7. How much Special Education service does this student receive in the following 
areas: v * ' 

Area £ Min/day ffDaya/wk Area . / 0 Min/day Pays/wk 

Reading Written Language 

Math . Other * „ ^ 

Spelling (Specif y^: 



8. What are the criteria for a student to be- cla^ssif^ad as learning disabled 
in you* school/district? - - 



I PART C 1 SELECTION OF J.EP GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

If you were not involved in writing t hi s student's IEP, skip thin f a rt and i? 
on to PAH? D . - { * . -i- - ~- 

Use the item listed in Section C of the accompanying form (the blue sh<ct) :o 
respond to the following Questions. Please rank order your answers frot\ most inq. 
* to least important. 

What sources ol ^information do you feel were the most important in determining - 

a. Long term goals: 

Item , , 



If "Other," £19, was used, please specii;y:_ 

b. Short term objectives: 
Item Q 



If "Other," #191, was used, please specify:^ 



PART J) PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



1. For each area listed below, check whether the instruction you 1 provide 
is in place of or supplementary to classroom instruction. 

> v 
% Area In place of Supplementary Area In place of Supplement 

Reading' - ~— Written^Language 

Math . -J Other — - - 

c || ■ (specify) : . 

Spelling ' 



For Questions 2, 3> and 4 y within each ai*e a e in which you provide instruction, 
please asterisk (*) the rraterial* method* and motivational strat~;y ycu rely Oh tc^ 
most with this studoit. Check (S) anything else used regularly within each acca^nic 
aiva. " 

2. Material J Examples . Reading Math Sp ellin g Other. 

Child's classroom text „ 

Other standard texts * ' 



Commercial programs DISTAR. Frostig,, KeyKath 

Locally developed Math/reading prog'rams 

programs 

Consumables Workbooks, {worksheets * 

Manipulables Cuisinaire rods, flan- 

nel board 

Other (specify) : 
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3. Method 



Exampl es 



Rending Math 



SjQ£Ui]i£ Other 
( ) 



Work on subskills Regrouping in sub- 
traction 
Syllabication 
Comprehension skills 



Practice 



Modality training 
Modeling 



Gaines and 
machinery 

Other (specify): ( 

Motivation 

Social reinforcers 



Oral reading practice 
Writing, times tables 
Isolated word practice 
Writing in journals 

VAKT ([visual,, auditory 
kinesthetic, tactile) 

Student listens to selection 

before reading 

Student reads while teacher 

reads. 

Student imitates solving of ^ 
math problem 

Tape recorder- 
Language master 
Computer games 



Examples R eading Math 



Spelling Other • 
( ) 



Activity reinfor- 
cers 



Concrete rein- 
forcers 

Indirect rein- 
forcers 

Contracts 



Self -management 
strategies 



Punishment 
procedures 

Other (specify): 



Verbal pcaise, posted 
praise, working with friend r 
positive note home 

Use typewriter, have free time 
have early dismissal, be office 
assistant, do favorite School 
work 

Candy, stars, stickers, money 
school materials 

Earn points, tokens, check- 
marks, etc., to trade in , 
for a*reinfovcer 

Between student and teacher; 
between student, teacher, 
and parent 

Having student charting his/her 
own data; scoring his/her own 
tests; self-monitoring of x time 
on task 

Time out, response cost, error 
correction, sad faces, red 
checkmarks, fines 



3+ 



Over, please 



[PART R 1 DETERMINANTS OF THE PROGRAM 

Use the item listed in Section g of the blue form to respond to the following 
^questions. Please rank ovder your answers fivm inost important to least important^ 

What "factors- have been most influential in determining - » 

a. The amount of time the student receives services: 
Item H , , 



If "Other, *' H 23, was used, please specify: 
The materials used: 

Item § , , , , 



If "Other," ft -3, was used, please specify: 
The methods used: 

Item # , , » 



If '.'Other, 1 ' $ was used, please specify: 
d. The motivational strategies used: 
Item II . , , 



If "Other," it 23, was used, please specify: 



1 PART F I CHANGES IN ORIGINAL INSTRUCTIONAL PLAN 

How likely are you to make any changes in your instructional" plan for this student 
between periodic reviews? (See PART D for examples of materials, methods, and motiva- 
tional strategies-) " 

Very * . t Very 

Unlikely Unlikely Likely " -liiboly 

Change materials . * 1 2^3 4 

Change methods 1 2 3 * A 

Change motivational strategies 1 t 2. 3 4 

* Change time allocation/ student/ 1 2 .3 4 

teacher^ ratio, etc. 

Generally, what is the basis for your decision to make changes, or not to make 
changes, in this student's program? Rank order, please. 

objective performance data* * 



^personal observation of student progress ■ 
external cdnstraints (scheduling, changes in classroom curriculum, etc.) 



_^ other (specify) 




• A-5. 

^ 4 

[Tart cT| evaluation ok proi.rkss 

iter; //.v tic/w l\&U*d in Potior G of Lie blu*. for/r/ :o w'okJ to *i:u*s:fo>i t. 

]. What, if any, type of cvaJuation information, do you coJlect in each of the 
areas in which you provide instruction? HJeaue rank order your ansvvis 
from roost important to Jeast important and uidiiMto the f reque'ney with whiih 
you use each form of evaluation (e. ft., daily, 2X/week, monthly, etc.) 



Area 
, Read ing 

Math 

Spelling 



Tvjni_ _Q_f__KvaJ u at ion 
(List item 0)' 

1. . 

2. 

3. 



Frequency 



1. _ 

2. _ 

1. _ 

2. _ 
3. 



Written Language l._ 
3. 



Other (specify) l._ 

' 2._ 

3. 



2. Where "do you record information about this student's per formance/progi ess ! 



_No written records kep~t 
_Charts and/or graphs 
Grade book 



Checklists 

JPile samples of work 
Other (specify): 



Of the total amount of instructional and preparatory -time devoted to this 
student, what percentage would you estimate you spend in performance/ 
progress evaluation activities? Circle *one. 

^ up to 10% JUl-20% 21-30% 31-45% 46-60% . 61-75% more than 75% 

Under ideal conditions, would you like to see this 'percentage of time: 

-increased stay the same decreased 



Over, please\^ 
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major use and check (/) art£ others that apply. Also, indicate the approximate 



A. How is evaluation information used witfi this student? Please asterisk (*) the 
major use and check ( 
frequency of each -use 

* 

•v. 

Not used 



Frequency 



Discuss progress with student 
Dfscuss progress with parent 



V. 



Discuss progress with ^regular classroom 
teacher ^ 

^Consult with lead teacher, principal, 
•special education director, etc. 

Send notes homo. 



* Change instructional plaji (materials, 
methods, etc.) ^ " 

Decide when to review, reteach 

Monitor progress on IEP goals and objectives 

Ifeview progress f with team * 
Jlodify IEP goals and objectives 

Assign grades 



- b O ther (specify): , . 

[Ta RT H 1 MISCELLANEOUS 

Y * . 

1. How satisfied are you with this student's program in terms of: 

Very Dis- Dissat- Satis- Very Sat- 
satisfied isfied fled isfied 



a. 



Materials available 1 2 3, A 



b. Amount of instructional 
time 



♦ 



1 2 3 A 

c. Methods you are using 1 2 3 A 

d. Ability to monitor "1 2 3 A 
progress. . 

e. The studerl^s^progress 1 2 3 A 

If this student has made appreciable progress., by the time of the annual 
review,, to what do you think this will mainly be due? Please rank order. 

The instructional approach The lower student/teacher ratio f 

u6ed Increased student motivation 



Nt Th* material used 



* Ability to closely monitor student 



The additional instruction progress and make changes when 

' time spent in target areas needed 

We welcome any comments you have on this survey or the Instructional or 
evaluation process in general. 
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Use the following' items in responding to questions in p cr~ C 9 F> and G of the survey. 
'The sections on this fot.r t are labeled po correspond with the ^criion df the survey for which 
tixose items are appropriate . Thes* lists are by no means < rfiaust.'ve* Please feel free to use 
the category ^otheA"; we just ask that you specify what "other" stands for in the appropriate 
space on the eurpeu itself. 



I Section C I 



Sources of Information 



1. Overall scares on ability tests 

2. Overall scores on achievement tests 

3. Pattern of scores on" ability £ests 

4. Pattern of scores on achievement tests 
5* Discrepancies between ability and 

achievement tests 

6. Other standardized assessments 

7. Performance on criterion-referenced 

measures 

8. Progress on previous IEP objectives 

9. Informal assessments done during 

previous instruction 0 
10. Other informal assessments 



11. \ Personal observation of student performance 

12. Behavioral observations/ information 

13. Classroom teacher's priorities 

14. Parental input /priorities * % 

15. Input of other team members r 

Constraints of times, materials, teachers 
available • . 

17. District policies 

18. A commercial or locally constructed list 

of long-term goals, short-term objectives, 
arid/or instructional suggestions 

19. Other 



I Section E 1 



Influential Factors 



1. Demonstrated ability on psychological 

tests 

2. Performance on standardized tests 

3. Performance on informal measures 
-4. Formal observation 

5*. Medical information (hearing, 

medications, etc.*) 
6. Family information 

^7. Referring teacher's statement of 
original referral problem 

8. Classroom teacher's comments on. 

classroom progress 

9. Classroom teacher's requests 
10.. Material covered by regular 

classroom 

11. Student characteristics (e.g., 
attention span, motivation, 
social skills, etc.) 



12. Past experience with student 

13. Past experience with students with similar 

problems 

14. Materials available 

15. Your caseload 

16. Rest of student's schedule 

17. Other students taught at same time 

18. Policy of lead teacher/school/district * 

19. Instructor's gulde(s) for text(s) 

20. Consultation with others (aside from class- 

room teacher and parents) 

21. Parent requests * ' 

22. College coursework, professional journals, 

workshops, etc. 

23. Other 



[ S ection "51 



Types of Evaluation 



10. 



Standardized achievement tests 
Standardized diagnostic 'measures 
District developed <sts 
Basal text mastery rests 
Criterion referenced measures 
Direct .and frequent measurement 

(precision teaching-type) 
Teacher-made tests/oral quizzes 

Scoring workbooks 
Scoring worksheets 
Amount of 'work completed 



11. Number of correct flashcards 

12. Listening to oral reading 

13. Oral, silent timings 

14. Informal observation of student performance 

15. Formal observation 

16. Consultation with classroom teacher 

regarding classroom performance 

17. Check number of short-term objectives 

mastered 

18. Other 
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PUBLICATIONS 

institute for Research on Learning Disabilities • 
University of Minnesota 

\ * 

The Institute is not funded for the distribution of its publication^. 
Publications may be obtained for $3.00 per document, a fee designed to m 
cover printing and postage costs. Only check's and money orders payable 
to the University of Minnesota can be accepted. All orders must be pre- 
paid, y 

e * 

Requests should he ^directed* Co: Editor, IRLD, 350. Elliott Hall; 
75 East River Road, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, MN 55455. 
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